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Fox saw too that such a war would be a war of conquest
He measured the strength of that national sentiment, which
the Government left out of its reckoning, and escaped Pitt's
illusion that England was entering upon a short war to
liberate the French nation from its tyrants. He knew, and
Pitt lived long enough to learn the truth of an anticipation
he derided in 1793, that a war to change the government
of France would unite the people of France. Just as he
rightly believed her pride and the stubbornness of her
national sentiment to be England's stoutest protection
against the assaults of those French principles of which
Burke lived in mortal terror, so he held that the intervention
of Europe in French affairs would bind France more closely
than ever to the cause of the Revolution, What was said of
Danton might truly be said of the invader, that he had
but to stamp his foot and an armed France would spring
from the ground, Pitt was flinging'his armies against the
power of nationality, the very power which was one day to
break Napoleon. Fox saw this, at the moment Pitt was
promising himself a short struggle and an easy victory in
the springtime of the conflict which was to desolate Europe
for twenty years. To avert that catastrophe, he faced in the
second great crisis of his life, bereft now of his stoutest
comrades, the myriad phantoms of menace, and brooding
hate, and unforgiving fury, in which the darkness of the
hour avenges itself on those who dare to see beyond it.